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Exporting Fogo: 

Participatory Filmmaking, War on Poverty, and the Politics of Visibility 
I. Introduction 

In 1965 Alex Poinsett argued in Ebony that the circumstances of poverty had 
substantially changed. He insisted that the poor of the 1960s “are not as ‘visible’ as the poor of 
the 1930s’ Great Depression when hordes of people camped at employment offices and apple 
sellers traded on Wall Street. They are hidden inside ghettos, behind catch phrases and between 
impersonal statistics.” 1 Here Poinsett is re-articulating Michael Harrington’s thesis in his 
seminal book, The Other America, which suggested that the experience of poverty has become 
increasingly sidelined and displaced from the American imaginary. 2 

This vantage point, articulating a racially inscribed, “invisible” poverty in the United 
States, is the critical historical background for the case study reviewed below. In 1968, a little 
over four years into Johnson’s “Great Society,” the Office of Economic Opportunity - which had 
been using film as an instrument of public relations - made the decision to utilize the medium 
more substantively as not only a source of skilled labor, as a vocational pursuit, but also as a 
means toward enhancing the visibility and expressivity of the poor. The experiences of 
community action agencies on the ground were frequently intractable perfect storms of race, 
class, gender, and resentment towards outsiders; this contradictory blend of social factors 
inspired the bureaucratic turn towards the moving image. This particular embrace of film was 
not part of an effort to inform well-off Americans what was happening in the “other America,” in 
a manner akin to the use of film and photography during the Great Depression. Rather, the case 
study reviewed below reflects a desire to utilize film production as an internal bureaucratic tool, 
bridging gaps of communication across racial and class divisions as well as between the distant 
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state and isolated poor communities. A participatory documentary approach appealed to a 
managerial desire for information on the ground as well as for - in the words of Colin Low - a 
“communications bridge” between the poor and policymakers in Washington. 3 

This state-sponsored experiment took place in the fall of 1968 and is a tangible 
expression of Canada’s influence on policymakers at the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Policymakers in the United States were particularly struck by the recently developed “Fogo 
process,” a participatory film practice cultivated by Colin Low, Donald Snowden, and others as 
part of the “Fogo Island Communication Experiment” (1967). Following the Griersonian 
mandate of the National Film Board to “make Canada better known to Canadians,” Low and his 
colleagues - with the support of Memorial University of Newfoundland - set out to employ a 
participatory media methodology that would use films and filmmaking as a mediator of conflict 
within the community and without, between the community and outside policymakers. The 
project was also a seminal example of the Film Board’s participatory media initiative, Challenge 
for Change. The Fogo experiment entailed the production of twenty-eight short films and the 
utilization of these films both as incitements to discussion among the locals and as a means of 
communicating with bureaucrats in Ottawa. Along the way, subjects were invited to critique the 
films and suggest changes. The “Fogo process” was often credited - and still is, somewhat 
simplistically - with helping resolve a situation that was at loggerheads, helping preserve a local 
community that was facing a forced modernization by the Canadian state. 4 A perception of 
success traversed the Canadian-American border and contributed to the decision by the OEO’s 
head of media services to attempt a similar project in the United States. 

The first of these collaborations between the OEO and a documentary crew from Canada 
is the focus here. Specifically, Colin Low, Julien Biggs, and others were contracted by the OEO 
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to bring the Fogo process to Farmersville, California in the fall of 1968. Drawing on archival 
research - including reviews of production notes and reports from the film crew in Farmersville 
- this essay sets out to both provide an overview of the Farmersville experiment as well as to 
establish some points about what this experiment can tell us about documentary film practice and 
its deployment by a state bureaucracy steeped in managerial liberal principles. To this end, the 
first point that needs to be made is that this participatory experiment unfolded against the 
backdrop of a perceived crisis, precipitating a reach for new administrative and communicative 
procedures in light of institutional and historical pressures. Underscoring the often permeable 
border between the state and social movements, bureaucrats felt compelled to seek out new 
forms of conflict mediation and communication against the backdrop of uncertainty at the OEO 
in 1968. 

The second point is that in the historical instance highlighted here this striving for new 
administrative and programmatic measures intersected with a transnational cultural formation 
premised upon a discourse of participation. Upon his return to the United States and the fading 
of the influence of the blacklist, John Grierson recognized a paradigm shift in documentary 
production from expository norm s to cinema verite. He recognized that new participatory 
practices entailed “decentralizing the means of production, taking the myth out of it,.. .and 
making the documentary film a living tool for people at the grass roots.” 5 With the participatory 
turn, the yearning for access to the real as a totality falters. The privileging of subjects’ voices 
yields a more inductive and fractured whole, nudging the documentary project that much closer 
to the phenomenal side of the spectrum. 6 This epistemic break suggests a more modest and less 
confident documentary endeavor that parallels cracks in modem liberalism in the sixties and 
eventually engenders heightened reflexive sensitivities on the part of film diarists, essayists, and 
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ethnographers. The OEO’s crisis mentality of 1968 found a synchronous avenue of expression 
in new participatory documentary practices. The bureaucracy was seeking new ways to access 
the thorny issue of poverty and to address as well as call out subjects caught up in untenable 
socio-economic circumstances. Verite modes of production resonated with the needs of a state 
agency in crisis and, in turn, registered a parallel crisis in consciousness as classical expository 
aims were increasingly seen as untenable. The politics of visibility were changing and called for 
an embrace of greater expressivity, to unsettle the authority of a voice outside and above the 
subjective experiences conveyed. The invisibility cited by Poinsett above - it is implied - cannot 
be undone by the presentation of bodies administered by a paternalistic narrator and trapped 
“behind catchphrases and impersonal statistics” a la Edward R. Murrow’s Harvest of Shame. 
Instead the “voice” of the documentary and the voices of the subjects depicted should meet at 
some point, inscribed together in new documentary practices emphasizing the inevitable 
entanglement of the producer’s expressivity with that of the subjects featured in his/her film. 7 
The Farmersville project presents us with an opportunity to explore a concrete manifestation of 
these crises in intersection with one another and with specific material conditions and the 
contemporary perception of the project’s failure only heightens its interest today. Certainly a 
historiography in pursuit of discontinuities, ruptures, and mishaps would suggest that we can 
leam as much from failures as successes. 

II. Exporting Fogo 

On October 8, 1968 The Evening Telegram announced American interest in Colin Low 
and Donald Snowden’s “highly dramatic” filmmaking endeavors, proclaiming “U.S. Adopts Plan 
from Newfoundland.” 8 The article opens by noting that the American government “has reached 
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into Newfoundland’s Fogo Island for a process it hopes will broaden communications into and 
out of low-income communities.” 9 The Office of Economic Opportunity, the article continued, 
was “deeply impressed and [plans] to launch the same technique shortly in California.” 10 
Specifically, a multiracial community in southern California has been targeted, one that “mixes 
Mexican-Americans, some ‘Anglos’ - whites - and Negroes in a rural setting.” 11 Low and 
Snowden’s approach, it is suggested, dovetails with the structural organization of Lyndon 
Johnson’s Great Society with its emphasis on locally driven, federally supported community 
programs. Moreover, this instance of the Logo process’s exportation may be just the beginning. 
Hinted at here is a ripple effect as the influence resonates not just south of the border, but 
transnationally as the “Lood and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations has also 
expressed interest.” 12 

Contrary to the assumptions of many media historians, the participatory documentary 
movement in Canada impacted the United States two years before George Stoney and Red Bums 
established the Alternative Media Center in 1970. 13 By 1968, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity was undergoing a severe transformation and the appeal of the Logo process spoke to 
the agency’s yearning for new forms of information gathering. Having just been reauthorized in 
1967, the OEO was no longer under the tutelage of Sargent Shriver. In place of Shriver, 

Bertrand Harding, a more reserved and “traditional federal manager,” became the new head of 
the OEO. 14 Harding oversaw the OEO at a time when, “because of smaller than requested 
appropriations, the rate of funding for community action agencies had to be reduced.” 15 With 
President Johnson stepping down and the likelihood of a Nixon administration looming large, 
new techniques of engaging poor communities - ones that took advantage of media technologies 
- could present the OEO in a light more favorable to a new administration. Johnson eventually 
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became more and more consumed by the Vietnam War, and the guidance and funding of his anti¬ 
poverty initiatives were increasingly seen as secondary. 16 The year of 1968, then, was one 
marked by uncertainty and a sense of declining support. Robert F. Clark notes that concerns at 
the OEO centered on the potential demise of the Community Action Program in light of its 
ambiguous accomplishments and de-centralized structure. 

Internal discussions at the Office of Economic Opportunity evinced concern that 
the Community Action Program ‘could well reach old age, retirement, and quiet 
death at the ripe old age of five or six years. ’ 

The context for this alarming scenario was the recent assassination of Dr. 

Martin Luther King, racial polarization, urban unrest, and the emergence of new 
programs like Model Cities. A certain ambiguity surrounded the Community 
Action Program, making it hard to discern its genuine accomplishments. 17 
New techniques promising pathways into volatile low-income communities were becoming 
attractive to a federal agency wary of the future and increasingly sensitive to shifting racial and 
class-based realities on the ground. 

The Public Affairs Office of the OEO had several “Program Support Divisions” for the 
Community Action Program, Job Corps, and Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA). It also 
had a “Media Services - Audio-Visual Division” to complement other offices in “Publications,” 
“Graphic Arts,” and “Speakers.” 18 It was the head of the Media Services division who, 
according to Low, initially recruited him to come to the United States in the fall of 1968. 19 
According to an OEO manual, the Office of Public Affairs seeks to “foster public understanding 
and support of OEO programs and policies, and serves the public information needs of OEO and 
its delegated programs.” 20 This statement of purpose is primarily focused on public relations, on 
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the public’s perception of the agency, its actions and achievements. This would only partially 
explain the attraction to Low and Snowden’s Fogo process. As part of Media Services, their 
participatory filmmaking method would - theoretically - initiate a new kind of engagement 
between citizens on the ground, community organizers, and policymakers in Washington. The 
idea is that a particularized public called out by the federal government is engaged by the 
filmmaking process and leams more about itself and how the federal government is helping and 
can help in the future. In this sense, Low and Snowden’s methodology would potentially 
engender greater “public understanding and support of OEO programs and policies.” However, 
employment of the Fogo process deviates slightly from Media Services’ mission statement in 
that this approach to filmmaking is designed to facilitate communication internally, between the 
subjects of government outreach efforts and policymakers in Washington D.C. Less emphasis is 
placed on winning the hearts and minds of American middle-class voters standing on the sideline 
of the agency’s activities then it is on internal bureaucratic desires for information from the 
grassroots, from subjects situated in intractable circumstances overwrought by poverty, racial 
discord, and skepticism of the federal government. The Fogo process held out the possibility of 
establishing new avenues of communication between the distant state and suffering citizens at a 
time when the country was rocked by historic highs in urban rebellions, racial tensions, and anti¬ 
war protests. 

III. Defining Fogo 

Exporting the Fogo process to California was not a matter of simply moving people and 
materials. It also meant having a clear grasp not only on what the Fogo process will be in the 
United States, but on what it was or what it had been. Henry Lanford, an Assistant Producer of 



the Farmersville Project, speaks - almost sarcastically - of “the fantasy myth of innocence [that 
is] the Fogo project.” 21 There was a self-conscious attempt by the group in Farmersville to 
hammer out a clear Fogo narrative, one that could guide them in their new task at hand. In fact, 
the production staff frequently discussed and debated the recent history of the original Fogo 
Island project, its aims, and its applicability to an entirely new context. Early on, several of the 
crew - including Donald Snowden and Henry Lanford - discussed the original Fogo Island 
project and noted the ways in which it evolved throughout the production phase. The project 
was never static, never clearly or easily summarized as an experiment in communications and the 
role filmmaking can play in modern day governance. Initially, Lanford notes, the Fogo Island 
project was conceptualized as an expository documentary endeavor intent on addressing a 
particular problem facing islanders, specifically the issue of resettlement. In this manner, work 
began at the outset on a more traditional, problem-solving documentary film series, one driven 
by a sense of advocacy and a kind of self-confidence that an answer is readily accessible to 
discerning outsiders. In Lanford’s words, the project started with “an issue-oriented bias” or, put 
another way, a more deductive posture centered on turning a social problem into a kind of 
abstraction, insulated from the voices and views about to be uncovered during the filming 
process. 22 Eventually - according to Lanford, “probably responding to [Colin Low’s] intuition” 
- the project transitioned away from a linear expository structure and towards a more reflective 
and open-ended film project. 23 This change meant that the subject matter of the films produced 
were less about a problem and more about a communitarian identity crisis. The films became 
more interested, according to this narrative, in a kind of “self examination” whereby the 
community of fogo can encounter itself, learn about what it can be, and articulate its needs to 
distant policymakers in Ottawa. 24 
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The latter emphasis on communal identity constitution is, for the production staff, the 
direction to be pursued in Farmersville and, ultimately, the most unique aspect of the Fogo 
process. In some respects, Farmersville was expected to prove more difficult than Fogo Island as 
a site for this communications ethos. Lanford noted that in Fogo Island “the settlements were 
small and organizationally simple,” as opposed to a more racially diverse and economically 
developed community in Farmersville where, in Lanford’s words, “there is specialization and 
alienation” as well as “greater polarization and rigidity” than was found in Newfoundland. 25 
Hoping to avoid repeating the learning curve exhibited in the Fogo Island experience, the 
production staff aimed to function instrumentally as a platform for the denizens of Farmersville 
to express themselves to one another as well as to outsiders from the very beginning. 

Specifically, Lanford highlights the crew’s “duality of roles” in which they will be “1) building 
communication links now lacking.. .and 2) encouraging the development of greater self.. .and 
community understanding.” 26 Missing from this pair of programmatic goals is an a priori 
assertion of a particular or concrete “problem” akin to the resettlement controversy in Fogo 
Island. The focus is, instead, on a broader collective existential quandary: a perceived lack of 
clear communication lines and a need for enhanced self and communitarian awareness. 

Of course, the rationale for this assumption is ambiguous. Why Farmersville, or any of 
the other small towns considered as potential subjects, is especially unique in its presumed need 
for communications assistance is never clearly explained in any of the project’s documents. Nor 
is it apparent how the production staff or the OEO, more generally, is going to determine the 
degree of success of the project. What would constitute a success or failure for the Farmersville 
production team? The contradictions of a largely outside team of Canadian filmmakers, 
sponsored by a state agency based in Washington, setting out to promote communitarian identity 
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and greater civic harmony in a Californian farming town are too numerous to count. 
Nevertheless, Lanford documents awareness on his part and on the part of some of the other 
crew members of their highly problematic endeavor. He notes, for instance, that their film 
practice undercuts their inductive discourse of serving as a sounding board for the subjects of 
Farmersville. Specifically, as the crew is planning for the production, Lanford anticipates the 
presence of certain “biases” which will inadvertently blind them to the concerns of the citizens in 
Farmersville. 27 The result will be a kind of “artificiality” that interferes with the crew’s ability to 
draw on the “feeling of the townspeople” and disrupt their capacity to tap into the “creative and 
alive” potential of the project. Planning for what can’t be planned, Lanford admits, will be 
challenging, particularly as the “more we [talk] among ourselves the more we make this 
difficult.. ,” 28 In the end, the hope is to be a means to a communicative end, to be surprised by 
what is said, and to ultimately serve as cinematic “therapists [following] the townspeople’s 
feeling and directions.” 29 

IV. Finding Farmersville 

Work began in southern California in late October, a few weeks after the article appeared 
in The Evening Telegram. The filmmakers - primarily Colin Low, Donald Snowden, and Julien 
Biggs - worked until late November, producing thirty-six films for the OEO during this time. It 
was not initially clear which town would be the focus for the filmmakers’ Fogo process. The 
first several days of the project - between October 21 st and 24 th - were spent deciding on the 
community to be filmed; initially there was some debate about whether to select one town as a 
focus, or to spread the filmmaking process across several communities. Location scouting by 
Biggs and Henry Lanford centered on the communities of Richgrove, Porterville, North Visalia, 
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and Farmersville, among others (approximately nine were considered). Overall, the filmmakers 
had the support not just of the Public Affairs Office in Washington, but also of the local Tulare 
County Community Action Agency (TCCAA), headed by Everet Krackoff. The TCCAA’s 
enthusiasm for the filmmakers was equaled by the Tulare County Board of Supervisors, who 
gave their full support to the project. 30 

By October 24 th , a consensus on which town to film was reached at a meeting attended by 
the staff of TCCAA as well as several production crew - including Donald Snowden, Julien 
Biggs, and Henry Lanford. Farmersville fulfilled the filmmakers’ and organizers’ chief 
requirements pertaining to size and diversity. Of utmost importance was achieving an “in-depth 
profile on a small enough community with adequate intimacy.” 31 By “intimacy,” the filmmakers 
meant the need for interaction and participation on the part of the subjects with the filmmaking 
process. The city of Farmersville could, it was determined, best accommodate the Fogo process 
by virtue of its small population (approximately 3,500 people at the time). The result, the 
filmmakers hoped, would be an in-depth portrait of a community with opportunities for what 
Fanford called “self-examination,” for a film project that prioritized self-awareness and 
expression over a more objectifying social problem-solving discourse. 32 In spite of 
Farmersville’s size, the filmmakers and the organizers felt that the town was significantly 
stratified in term s of race and class to merit study. Fanford noted a “striking degree of 
segregation between classes,” between working class and middle class residents, even as it 
appeared “largely Chicano.” 33 

The pre-production planning was extensive. Upon moving into a house in Farmersville 
on November 5, 1968, the production team took time to outline all the “major areas of concern,” 
including, “health and welfare, housing, education, love and friendship, family, youth, women, 
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employees, and employers, ethnic differences, religion, municipal facilities, pleasure, and local 
organizations.” 34 Within each of these categories, the team brainstormed “potentially filmable” 
individuals, organizations, and/or “events” of which they had learned about thus far. 35 The 
planning in this instance reflects a double movement at once towards a dissective mapping of the 
community and yet away from a high degree of specificity, allowing room for direction from the 
subjects encountered during the filming phase. The purpose of the list - according to Lanford - 
is “three-fold”: 

(1) to help us be sure the filmed material will cover as many important subjects as 
it should. Fogo had glaring holes; this way we should see holes and fill them; (2) 
to help us know all the areas we should cover when filming a specific person; and 
(3) to help develop a shooting program and schedule. 36 
Their categories can be broken down in the following manner: 

• Institutions (housing, education, health and welfare, religion, municipal facilities) 

• Class (“employees and employers”) 

• Grassroots (“local organizations”) 

• Identity markers (“youth, women,... ethnic differences”) 

• Private sphere (“love and friendship,” “family,” “pleasure”) 

This represents the production team’s efforts to get as close as possible to a totalized sketch of 
Farmersville. Their schema runs the gamut from deeply personal experiences to broader 
registers of class difference and institutional governance. Notably absent from the board is the 
issue of poverty and the inevitability of lateral connections between multiple categories. Given 
the project’s support from the OEO and the emphasis on interracial relations in news stories like 
the one that appeared in The Evening Telegraph, the lack of emphasis on race - or its reduction 
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to “ethnic differences” - and its relationship to poverty is surprising. However, organizing a 
schema in the above manner has a tendency to render Farmersville in overly atomic and static 
terms, conceptually limiting the possibilities for inter- and trans-relations among the various 
categories. 

Lanford readily admits the crew’s thematic map of Farmersville is “imperfect, but [insists 
that it is ultimately] useful to stimulate thinking.” 37 His primary critique has to do with the list’s 
move away from a “person approach.” 38 By this we can assume he means the need to be open to 
what the subjects of Farmersville have to say, to be “creative and alive” to the townspeople and 
their concerns. But Lanford is tom, acknowledging the need to start out with some kind of 
structure in order to be organized in their efforts. “I know,” he writes, “that the best interview 
will be quite spontaneous and it will be death if an attempt is made.. .to plan it. At the same 
time, though, it is necessary to ‘help the spontaneity’ by doing what I can to be sure my mind 
covers a good range of useful areas.” 39 The repetition of terms like “therapy,” “spontaneous,” 
“alive,” and the awkward label, “person approach,” suggest a film practice that is embroiled in a 
difficult state of transition from a classical expository mode of documentary production to a 
more participatory stance. The fundamental contradiction for the filmmakers rests with the fact 
that this shift in consciousness has not carried over to every aspect of their practice, which still 
upholds their primary position as planners, coordinators, editors, and cinematographers. 

Production officially began on November 10 th with Julien Biggs and in the absence of 
Colin Low, who wouldn’t arrive in Farmersville until three days later. The first event to be 
filmed was a turkey shoot sponsored by the Veterans of Foreign Wars (VFW). The aim of this 
first stage of filmmaking was, first and foremost, to “make ourselves visible” and to win the 
support of community leaders for the film project. 40 This strategy was enacted at other sites as 
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well, in particular at schools as well as at events such as a local auction. 41 Becoming “known” to 
the community was a prime motivator in these early days. 42 This entailed, for instance, an 
exhibition of Fogo Island films to VIPs in Farmersville (including county supervisors, 
journalists, and the mayor) in order to give these leaders a sense of the project’s goals. And 
while footage of students walking to school and citizens mingling at the turkey shoot would be 
incorporated in subsequent films, being seen was the most important thing for the film crew. 

The dynamic at work here entailed a delicate dance of acknowledging their outsider status, even 
of creating a spectacle of themselves as a film crew and screening examples of their work, while 
also performing as passive observers not invested in imposing a predetermined agenda. 
Engendering a perception of themselves as safe outsiders included using the footage shot to 
develop what Harold Case - a sound technician on the project - called “safe films,” works that 
could be shown to Farmersville audiences that would promote the filmmakers as an inductive 
and anti-propagandistic force. 43 Such films - ideally constituted - would also seek to foster a 
space of communal self-identification, a transparent process where the hand of the filmmakers 
would disappear in favor of audiences bearing witness to themselves and their neighbors. This 
ideological maneuver was essential for a managerial liberal ethos of information gathering and 
communication. If the films were to create an imaginary space of an “encounter” between 
groups within Farmersville as well as between Farmersville and Washington, then they could not 
embrace a reflexive approach which would draw audiences’ attention to the work of the 
filmmakers. Following the line of reasoning behind the Fogo process, the films were intended to 
serve as a forum for communal re-constitution where prior lines of alliances and oppositions 
might be disturbed, opening the way for dialogue. Towards this end, the filmmakers’ 
presentation of themselves as a visible entity during the production phase had to be overturned 
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and obscured during exhibition. In getting to know the filmmakers early on, the crew’s mixed 
status as both local and foreign could, to some degree, be exploited in order to uphold their 
preferred identity as friendly outsiders and passive observers. 

Nevertheless, this approach would ultimately prove to be untenable. Contradictory 
impulses to be both visible and invisible, depending on the stage of the Fogo process at hand, 
imploded in practice. Case notes that, in spite of the filmmakers’ intent, their presence was 
inevitably the main attraction. Even during screenings - where the intent was to facilitate 
discussion among residents of Farmersville about politics, economics, and race - focus 
inevitably turned to the filmmakers and their agenda. The fundamental point of the whole 
enterprise was ambiguous, even to members of the film crew. Drawing parallels between his 
work with Low and Biggs and his time as a Peace Corps Volunteer, Case notes that engaging in 
community development work entails a balance between broad ambitions (promoting a sense of 
community) and specific material projects (such as “organizing co-operatives”). 44 The former 
can be difficult for the development worker to articulate to him or herself, much less to locals. 
While the latter can serve to galvanize residents around a concrete proposal that is easily 
visualized and communicated. In the case of the Farmersville project, the broad managerial aims 
of igniting “community awareness” and creating “new channels of communication” were found 
to be confusing and opaque. 45 It didn’t help that the concrete activities of the group, the 
production of the films and their exhibition to an array of audiences, did little to clarify the point 
of the project. Case observes that even local participants who had had the project described to 
them “several times” could not turn around and explain the filmmakers’ purpose to neighbors. 46 
The result, according to Case, was poor “integration of the project into the community.” 47 
Discussions following screenings of the Farmersville films inevitably revealed a distrust of the 
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filmmakers and skepticism as to the value of what they were doing. Case slightly misstates this 
point when he writes that audiences “did respond, but not to the films; it seemed rather that they 
were reacting to us. They saw our films and wondered what we were trying to do to them, the 
suffering innocents of Farmersville.” 48 In this case, the spectators were refusing to see the film s 
transparently, as frames prompting a new way of seeing themselves and their community as a 
whole. Rather - turning Case’s observation on its head - the spectators precisely responded to 
the films as films, as impositions on them from outsiders funded by the state. 

It is helpful to pause for a moment and to consider the significance of the confusion felt 
by both the crew and Farmersville residents. Raymond Williams wrote that while the deceased 
may “be reduced to fixed forms,.. .their surviving records are against it.” 49 Certainly Case’s 
records suggest that the production process was contradictory to its core, demonstrating the 
difficulty of extracting an exportable model from the Fogo Island experience. As previously 
discussed, it wasn’t exactly clear what the model was. Furthermore, much of the confusion 
expressed in these surviving records can be attributed to the fact that the filmmakers find 
themselves torn between two horizons. On the one hand, the filmmakers exhibit a participatory 
consciousness as their words reflect desire for a democratic and inductive film practice in hopes 
of nurturing more “community awareness.” On the other hand, the primary reason for the 
project’s failed “integration” into the community has to do with the lack of community 
involvement from the outset. The initiation, preparation, planning, and filming of the project 
was undertaken by outsiders - by a Canadian and American crew from outside the community 
and funded by the federal government. These documents suggest that - while the films produced 
as part of the Farmersville experiment denote a significant degree of openness between 
filmmaker and subject - the fact that the Farmersville project was conceptualized with minimal 
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input from the residents themselves short-circuits any noble community development ambitions. 
This contradiction between intent and practice amounts to friction between expository and 
participatory stances. The crew’s inability to retool and/or rethink their film practice to allow for 
more community input in the earlier stages - to let the film series respond to the needs of the 
grassroots - suggests their work was still largely determined by an expository ethos: a linear 
problem-solving mindset grounded in a common sense empiricism. The idea here seems to have 
been that the outsider-status of the crew can be overcome through good intentions, rather than 
devising a wholly different form of film production (such as was exhibited by later Challenge for 
Change projects in which cameras were actually disseminated to the subjects). As with the 
experiment in Fogo Island, the crew was caught between a failing classical model of 
documentary and a desire for a new participatory horizon that was often hard to articulate. 

Lanford describes a key moment in which an exchange between himself and a local 
reporter, Marion Cundiff, leaves him worried. 50 During the conversation Lanford “kept trying to 
find different ways” to explain the project, ultimately conveying the production team’s mantra 
that “any increase in honest communication is bound to be progress,... [moving things] in the 
right direction,” an assertion that “turns out to be one of my most firm beliefs.” 51 He continues 
to highlight how open communication can occur not only between subjects, but within as well. 
His beliefs are, after all, “anchored in the experience of myself - any open ‘communication’ 
between self and my constructed self is almost divinely progressive, even if through pain at 
first.. .” 52 While he fails to fully explain this statement, the sentiment reveals an entrenched 
commitment to expressivity through media where the subject has the potential to encounter the 
gap between his or her projected self and the un-constructed or unmediated, complex self. This 
determined, almost “missionary-like devotion” to expressivity through the filmmaking process 
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fails to sway Cundiff who insists that the romantic premise of the project ignores the possibility - 
and, for Cundiff, the likelihood - of “inflaming underlying tensions” in the community. 53 In his 
notes, Lanford attributes her resistance to the project as a resistance to change of any kind, citing 
an earlier remark in which she stated her hope that Farmersville would never change, loving the 
town “for what it is.” 54 This instance illustrates Lanford’s inability to follow through on his 
commitment to stay inductive, to listen to locals, and to avoid insularity in the design of the 
project. And yet his vague investment in communication, to compel change through self- 
reflection, does represent a genuine recognition that a more reflexive and participatory modality 
is needed on the part of the filmmakers. The push and pull between inductive and deductive, or 
participatory and expository, stances only intensified during the production and exhibition of the 
Farmersville films. 

V. Los bailes de Farmersville / Dances of Farmersville 

Of the thirty-six films produced by the production team, Los bailes de 
Farmersville/Dances of Farmersville is one of the most cited and discussed in project summaries 
and reports. This particular film fits into a broader category of films characterized by Low as 
“lyrical.” Back when Low was filming in Fogo Island he had divided the twenty-eight films 
produced into one of two categories: those that were focused more rigorously on social problems 
(“Discussion of Welfare,” “Citizens’ Discussion”) and those that were “lyrical,” less invested in 
an argumentative logic and more intent on conveying a sense of Fogo culture and experience 
(“Jim Decker’s Party,” “The Children of Fogo”). This dichotomy was strategic on the 
filmmakers’ part, having learned that alternating films from these two groups would “help 
initiate community discussion and dialogue after the films were shown,” and that “too much 
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serious material.. .might deaden the atmosphere.” 55 Another way of differentiating “lyrical” 
films is to emphasize their observational approach and their distrust of language. If the “social 
problem” films are relentless in their incitement to speech on topics such as racial prejudice, 
working conditions, and small town life, the “lyrical” films prefer to assume a more inductive 
posture, content to hang back and assume the cliched “fly-on-the-wall” stance that we associate 
with direct cinema. 

Regardless of whether a particular film fits into either the “social problem” or “lyrical” 
categories, Low argued that all the films produced at Fogo possessed a “formal difference that 
distinguished them from most documentary images.” 56 Specifically Low “claimed to be making 
‘vertical’ films.” 57 From Low’s perspective, documentaries traditionally adhered to a 
“horizontal” structure, which characterized the intervention of the filmmaker, arranging and 
organizing interviews, found footage, and other shots into an over-arching exposition (through 
montage, for instance). 58 “Horizontal” documentaries supposedly closed down discussion, 
privileging the filmmaker’s point of view and burying the singular voices of subjects under the 
layers of the film’s argument. “Vertical” films, on the other hand, functioned like portraits: 
prioritizing single points of view and individual stories. These were more amenable to the 
initiation of discussion and assumed a more inductive aesthetic on the filmmaker’s part. Low 
himself commented on how this approach developed: “When I went to Fogo I thought that I 
would make one, or perhaps two or more films. But as the project developed, I found that people 
were much freer when I made short vertical films: each one the record of a single interview, or a 
single occasion.” 59 Vertical films, from this perspective, represent a release from the pressure of 
horizontal exposition, from the constraints of argumentation and linear presentation. Low is 
expressing a transition in his thinking as a documentarian from closure to aperture, thus paving 
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the way for more expressive and “freer” subjects whose voices are not made to serve an 
impervious narrational framework. 

In Los bailes/Dances, the production team filmed two different dances in the same venue, 
Memorial Hall. The first features the Mexican-American Illusion y Progreso Club dancing to 
modem rock-oriented cumbia as well as Mariachi music. The second dance is hosted by the 
Swinging Stars Square Dance Club of Farmersville, featuring predominantly older, white 
participants. At nine minutes and thirty seconds long, there are no interviews and very little 
attempt to frame the phenomena filmed from a particular perspective. Nevertheless, the film 
itself still serves as an intervention and as an example of how - in practice - the “lyrical” 
approach can tend to bleed into the more “problenf’-oriented film s . 

The film was seen, to some degree, as “safe.” With the expectation that the crew would 
“introduce ourselves and the project over the loud speaker” during the dances, the production 
was as much an opportunity to establish a relationship between the crew and the community as it 
was to document an important cultural event. 60 The film was shot by Stan Lazan with Lanford 
recording the sound. Lanford notes that Lazan was particularly adept at “disappearing] in 
candid work. His ‘secret’.. .is to be direct and not to try to hide or be inconspicuous, which 
arouses suspicion.” 61 Lazan’s talent registers the crew’s desire to manage their visibility in such 
a way that they establish a passive presence, a production stance that invites recognition on the 
part of the subjects being filmed while also reassuring them that the crew is an agenda-free, 
inductive force. “At first, with his huge camera,” Lanford writes of Lazan, “he is an object of 
attention, but he moves about with no hesitation or nervousness, and soon people seem to forget 
about him.” 62 This description of Lazan animates a certain contradictory discourse associated 
with direct cinema, American cinema verite, or the observational mode - as Bill Nichols calls 
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it. 63 Documentarians such as D.A Pennebaker, Richard Leacock, Robert Drew, Frederick 
Wiseman, and the Maysles Brothers frequently positioned themselves as passive observers while 
also receiving praise for the skills they displayed in capturing a particular reality. This tension is 
manifest in a famous publicity still taken for Pennebaker’s classic film, Don’t Look Back (1965), 
in which Pennebaker, the director-cinematographer, is depicted in the middle plane of the image 
- waiting in the wings - while filming Bob Dylan in the foreground. Even though observational 
documentaries purport to minimize the authorial hand of the filmmaker, assuming a passive 
stance in relation to the pro-filmic action, they are inevitably bound up with an extra-filmic 
discourse that draws attention to the physical performance of the cameraperson. Fascination 
with pro-filmic reality is intertwined with an admiration for a kind of athletic handheld 
cinematography that navigates the action, presumably improvising compositions on the fly. This 
publicity still from Don’t Look Back illustrates this dynamic as Bob Dylan’s gaze is directed 
forward and avoids any peripheral acknowledgement of Pennebaker’s presence to his immediate 
left. In this regard, Pennebaker is shown to be upholding a central observational ethos, that the 
filmmaker shall not interfere with or disturb actions occurring in front of the camera. At the 
same time, we admire Pennebaker’s foresight and spatial position demonstrating a physical 
mobility and keen awareness on his part of the subject’s actions and peripheral visual field (the 
hat also reinforces the director’s status as a kind of master of ceremonies). This tension is also 
evident textually as the ubiquitous handheld camera in the film reminds us both of the unfolding 
nature of the action depicted while also underscoring the physical labor and skill of the 
cameraperson, registered in the shaky status of the image. A passing reflection of Pennebaker in 
a window outside a theater where Dylan is performing is another reminder in the film that the 
presence of the filmmaker is never too far from the viewer’s mind. 



Publicity still from Don’t Look Back (1965) 

Lazan’s cinematographic talent for being seen but forgotten synchronizes with this 
discourse of observational documentary practices. The “huge camera” he wields ultimately - via 
his unassuming posture - settles into the pro-filmic environment, supposedly blending in as the 
subjects accept the camera as part of their experience. Visibility, in this case, facilitates 
acceptance, particularly since the nature of the event is a dance where people are already 
assuming an exhibitionist posture, entering a space where being seen is part of the experience. 

As stated earlier, Los bailes/Dances is a “lyrical” film, one primarily interested in conveying the 
atmosphere and texture of a cultural experience through observational techniques. Handheld 
shots of both the Illusion y Progresso and Swinging Stars Square Dance Club events consist of 
crowded frames of dancers, musicians, and families enjoying themselves. While the filmmakers 
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don’t make an appearance in the film, playful glances at the camera indicate the passive presence 
of which Lanford writes. More than once attendees - a young girl at the Illusion y Progresso 
dance, for instance - look and smile directly at the camera lens. Throughout the film, a lack of 
synchronization between image and sound contributes to its reception as a raw document, as an 
unrefined record of the two dances. The coverage of both dances includes a soundtrack 
consisting of the live music performed interwoven with ambient noises from the attendees 
laughing, singing, and talking with one another. That the sound does not directly align with the 
images presented only serves to reinforce the fragmented nature of the cuts. While linked by a 
contiguous space - that of Memorial Hall - and a contiguous soundtrack, the shots themselves 
accrue into a sloppy montage effect in a series of disparate shots of dancers, musicians, and 
spectators. This “spotty” editing - as Lanford describes it - has the effect of feeling amateurish 
but also underscores the film’s safety to an audience of nervous Farmersville residents who have 
been or potentially could be subjects of the films produced. The relatively unstructured 
presentation of shots gives the film an almost home movie feel, with the effect of reassuring 
spectators that the crew is on their side despite their outsider status and funding from 
Washington. 
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Whereas - in the case of the Fogo process - the filmmakers claim, at times, that the 
production and exhibition of such ‘vertical’ films contributed to the constitution of a collective 
identity that had hitherto struggled to take shape, here in the case of the Farmersville films such a 
“virtual community” fails to cohere on a number of levels. This is partly due to the aesthetics of 
the film just described. The contiguity of the soundtrack only serves to underscore the 
discontinuity of the imagery and its catch-as-catch-can cinematographic feel. To a degree, then, 
it is difficult to say that a clear sense of communitarian identity is conveyed. But beyond the 
film’s aesthetics is its structural partition between the two dances, one multi-generational and 
Latino while the other consists of mostly white seniors. By severing the film into these two parts 
the films re-inscribe a racial and cultural divide. In Los bailes/Dances, we are presented with 
observational footage from the Illusion y Progresso Club only to dissolve to Swinging Stars 
Square Dance Club, where the film eventually concludes. While both events utilize the same 
space, the film presents two parallel yet cleaved spheres along racial lines. The virtual 
community realized onscreen, then, is a culturally segregated one. Certainly, this division was 
manifest in the cultural life of Farmersville and it is a theme that consistently arises in the crew’s 
interaction with residents. Nevertheless, the presentation of two parallel tracks - one Latino and 
the other Caucasian - abstracted from any clear discursive context or specific participatory 
engagement with the subjects in the film yields a vision of segregated cultural practices devoid 
of any politics. The end result is a film that - despite its safety and home movie energy - is 
coldly distant from the participants, reflecting the perspective of outsiders who don’t fully relate 
to what they’re watching. If anything, the ideological character of the film seems to imply the 
filmmakers’ yearning for recognition of similarity over and against difference, while culturally 
divided in this film, the activities are nevertheless parallel and register - perhaps - as much 
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affinity as distinction. But this parallelism feels forced and untrammeled from social practice, a 
reflection of an a priori yearning on the part of the filmmakers. 

While this film in its entirety may have been shown to policymakers in Washington, it 
was only screened to Farmersville audiences in a truncated form. Specifically, the first half - the 
portion presenting the Illusion y Progresso dance - was screened as its own film without the 
subsequent segment on the square dancers. In fact, this segment was one of the first filmed 
pieces to be screened by the production team to Farmersville audiences. One exhibition of the 
Illusion y Progresso dance took place at an Illusion meeting where approximately eighty people 
were in attendance. Lanford makes special note of this screening, observing that the film’s warm 
reception “made a striking impression on me.” 64 The film, he writes, was met with “applause 
and a short speech of real gratitude and well wishes.” 65 By popular demand the film was played 
twice and Lanford notes that one woman in the audience broke out into tears upon seeing her 
mother in the film who had been visiting from Mexico at the time. 66 The Illusion y Progresso 
portion of the film was also on the program for the team’s first public screening of their work. 
With two hundred locals present, the first half of the dance film was coupled with rushes from 
their documentation of the Veterans of Foreign Wars (VFW) turkey shoot on November 10 th . 
Lanford writes that the reception was warm, but there was no “opportunity for any discussion.” 67 
Furthermore, the clash between the footage of Mexican-Americans “beautifully enjoying 
themselves at a dance, and a somewhat nasty [series of scenes] about Okies shooting and loading 
their guns” made for a number of “tensions.” 68 Notably, the racial divide depicted in the final 
version of Dances was presaged by this particular exhibition where scenes from the Illusion 
dance were shown with scenes of Okies locked and loaded. Lanford’s discomfort seems to stem 


from the way the racial contrast is inflected by the activities depicted and the ways in which the 
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communality of the social event rubs against the violence of gunfire. Segregation persists in Los 
bailes/Dances, but the aforementioned parallelism reflects a desire to smooth over racial 
hostilities for Washington audiences, a desire undermined by the inclusion of rushes from the 
turkey shoot in this first public screening. 

VI. Conclusion: “The Power is All on Our Side” 

When Low and company were recruited by the OEO’s Office of Public Affairs, the intent 
was to recreate the Fogo Island experience in Farmersville. To a large extent this was achieved. 
Approximately the same amount of films were produced over a similar time period (thirty-six 
films in three months); the post-production process was made visible to the denizens of 
Farmersville by situating their editing suite in the town center “next to the barber’s shop” 69 ; the 
films also adhered to the “vertical” format preferred by Low; and the films were similarly 
organized into two categories: “social problem” and “lyrical.” 

However, looking back upon his experiences, Lanford expresses strong reservations 
about both the Fogo process as an abstract method of filmmaking and its application to the 
community of Farmersville. Most critical is the “very real danger that the work will develop into 
a terrible force in the world.. .this could be the first stage of a development of a Big-Brother-Is- 
Watching-You situation - an ever present television eye making no distinctions between private 
and public.” 70 This danger emerges from the Fogo process’s obfuscation of the dividing line 
between private and public spheres, a tendency that he believes - while justified - could threaten 
to open the flood gates for an uninhibited, penetrating media gaze. 

The justification for the Fogo process, Lanford maintains, is the persistence of a division 
between a public sphere of governance and a private sphere of subjects, or - as he puts it - “a 
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lack of vital connection with the private essence of each of the individuals within the society.” 71 
The argument for overcoming this division is a sound one, he acknowledges, and “public 
communication [should serve] a wider range of human experience.” 72 Nevertheless, his nearly 
yearlong experience with the Fogo process has demonstrated to him that the methodology 
upends democratic aims on a variety of fronts. Any application of the Fogo process - such as the 
just completed Farmersville project - would by necessity entail political and “diplomatic” 
machinations in order to manage or overcome objections and concerns articulated by community 
leaders. 73 This inevitable beginning sets in motion a dynamic that trumpets, in Lanford’s words, 
“the idea” over the “community and its people.” 74 This power trend continues by way of an 
inertia that overwhelms hesitancy on the part of the subject, who - more often than not - 
concedes in the face of “our superior sense of missionary zeal.” 75 The crew rationalizes its 
methodology by reiterating its participatory ethos both externally and internally, reassuring itself 
and subjects by reminding them that the interviewee will have an opportunity to view the footage 
at a later date and “remove any of it” that he or she finds objectionable. 76 During the interview 
process, the crew adheres to a kind of “religious oath” whereby the subject only speaks about 
what he or she wants to speak about. 77 Nevertheless, the filmmakers prepare and approach the 
interview with a list of questions in hand, insistent that “a person will say ‘no’ if we bring up a 
subject which is not something he wants to talk about,” leaving their participatory values intact. 78 
“I would like to raise the question...,” Lanford writes, “as to just how strong a reaction would it 
take from an individual or from a community to overcome our zealous conviction that a certain 
subject should be discussed? How strong would that have to be?” 79 Continuing with more than 


a hint of sarcasm, he states: 
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The argument is often advanced that the individuals themselves are the automatic 
control mechanism which keeps our operations regulated. This is naive. I have 
seen too many cases of our proceeding where the individuals directly concerned 
were still reluctant. For the power is all on our side. The common man does not 
have such iron-clad intellectual certainty that his feelings are right as we do. 

Common man is not the highly educated, worldly, credentialed, authoritative 
figure we are. Common man is not wrapped up in an idea which is perfect; we 
are. The common man does not have the authority of large political institutions; 
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we do. 

Upping the critical ante, he insists that footage captured of community leaders articulating racist 
views - to use one example - should be more carefully deployed. Perhaps echoing the concerns 
expressed at the outset by Marion Cundiff, Lanford asks: “Do we really believe we are doing the 
right thing when we show a person’s film, which we have gotten him to okay, to an audience 
which is terribly hostile to what he is saying?” 81 Furthermore, “what kind of a personal service 
are we doing them when we show that film to people who hate what they say”? 82 In this 
instance, Lanford iterates a fealty to the subject speaking, a commitment to his or her service, 
that should preclude embarrassment or humiliation or divisiveness. The project’s commitment to 
unfettered “communication” stumbles into the material realities of racial and class-based 
divisions and tensions. Communication may be good or bad, but Lanford indicates a discomfort 
with anything other than spectatorial identification with the human experience of the subject 
speaking on film. 

Lanford’s primary insight into the hypocrisies and contradictions of the Fogo process 
unravels as he tries to articulate an affirmative vision of what this film practice can and should 
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do. Anything “impersonal” is to be avoided at all costs. What is most important is that the films 
produced and shown to the community should possess a “real spark of human warmth... [that 
must] reach the audience.” 83 How this is to be achieved and whether or not this means that 
controversial or upsetting comments are to be avoided or edited out is unclear. What matters is 
that the films are aligned with a form of personalization that engenders audience identification 
with rather than alienation from the subject speaking. Protesting the fact that many of the 
Farmersville films were screened in Washington to bureaucrats without the featured subjects’ 
specific knowledge or approval, Lanford insists that the “only truly personal” approach would be 
to have each subject decide on his or her own accord whether or not a given screening of their 
film is appropriate. 84 Furthermore, in order for the exhibition of his or her film to “truly be an 
extension of his [sic] personality,” the subject would need to be present at “each screening and 
be able to reply to any reaction.” 85 Ultimately, though, he admits this is untenable. The Fogo 
process and its attendant “missionary zeal” often runs roughshod over the initial resistance of 
most participants, whose knowledge of what the process entails is always incomplete. 86 
“We....can be very compelling,” he writes, “perhaps the word is coercive.” 87 

The Farmersville films were never distributed, but - as Lanford points out - were 
screened to OEO policymakers in Washington. Initial evaluations of the films and the project 
overall were positive enough for the OEO to invite Low and his crew to bring the Fogo process 
to an urban environment, specifically Hartford, Connecticut. However, such plans never came to 
fruition and the ambivalence expressed in Lanford’s production diaries presage the broader 
historical apathy and disinterest with which the Farmersville Project has been saddled. And yet 
it is precisely the strange and failed nature of the project that should elicit interest on the part of 
cultural historians. Lanford’s struggle with - and recognition of - an elitist trumpeting of the 
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idea over the people on the part of the filmmakers registers a double bind. Specifically, he and - 
very likely - his colleagues are ensnared in a crisis or epistemic break which both empowers 
them to recognize the institutional and ideological inertia of their privileged position as 
filmmakers and yet fail to disentangle themselves from this logic, from the entrenched nature of 
a classical documentary posture. Lanford recognizes that “the power is all on our side;” he 
knows that despite the commitment to providing a platform for the unfettered expressivity of 
documentary subjects, the film crew’s presumed entitlement to the words, imagery, and 
experiences of Farmersville residents is a force that creates rather than discovers, incites rather 
than records. His noble desire to bridge otherwise disparate realms of the personal and the 
public in hopes of opening up public discourse to the experiences and voices of subjects who are 
otherwise ignored is overturned in practice. Specifically, his “liberation” of the private sphere is 
simultaneously an objectification of it, a kind of reduction whose visibility elicits responses for 
which Lanford is unprepared. While Lanford insists on respecting the unique expressions of the 
subject, he hesitates to exhibit the footage to an audience that may greet the subject with derision 
or hostility. At the heart of Lanford’s internal narrative - and perhaps at the heart of the whole 
endeavor - is a hesitation to offend or, put another way, a discomfort with politics and division 
as the filmmakers struggle with how to exhibit footage of subjects expressing racially charged 
sentiments. 

On the flip side, the project as a whole seems premised on a discomfort with silence, with 
any resistance to communication or discourse on the part of the subjects of Farmersville. The 
intersection of “missionary zeal” with an entrenched belief in the necessity of communication, a 
supposedly “divinely progressive” act, compels - as Lanford recognizes - a particular kind of 
arrogant coercion. Buoyed by the state, the crew seeks to compel filmic communication and 
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expression among the denizens of Farmersville to such an extent that perhaps the project evinces 
uneasiness with a refusal to participate on the part of the townspeople. Again, the high number 
of films produced at Farmersville suggests that - to a consequential degree - people participated. 
And yet the general ambivalence and disappointment with which the project has been largely due 
to the struggle to articulate and explain the overall objective of the experiment. Rather than open 
up the visualization of the entire endeavor to the perspectives and voices of those the crew 
sought to record, the project’s wheels had already been set in motion prior to their inclusion. 

The Farmersville crew arrived on the scene under the premise that those who have not been seen, 
must be seen; those who have not been heard from, must be heard. And yet - in spite of the 
careful coordination of the crew with local officials and the TCCAA and even in spite of the 
filmmakers’ seductive striving to be open and democratic - the terms under which these imagery 
and words were to be captured were not engineered in dialogue with organizations and citizens 
from the community, producing a fatal disconnect between a managerial federal agency and the 
grassroots voices of Farmersville. 

From this vantage point the awkward and askew glances directed at Lazan’s camera in 
Los bailes/Dances can be seen metonymically connected to a broader unease between the 
outsider crew and the subjects of their film practice. The looks back at the passive presence of 
the crew simultaneously suggest a desire to be seen and a hesitancy to submit to the needs of the 
project or - put another way - an inclination to largely withhold participation in a film practice 
under the purview of outsiders. It is appropriate, I believe, to read the crew’s struggles and 
difficulties against the backdrop of a series of crises in documentary consciousness as well as in 
managerial governance as a federal agency fights for its life and navigates widespread social 
upheaval in the late sixties. However, Lanford’s embrace of expressivity and open 
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communication at all costs is not unfamiliar in our particular historical, technological, and 
cultural horizon of the early twenty-first century. No doubt, the stakes of being seen and being 
heard are as crucial now as they were in the late sixties. And yet the failure of the Farmersville 
project speaks to the crucial politics of withholding participation and resisting visibility. 
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